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Quarterly Wotes. 


Tue long-awaited publication of the Blue Book (Cd. 6266) 

The containing Sir Roger Casement’s reports and correspon- 

Putumayo dence on this subject took place shortly after the last 

Rubber issue of this journal. It is small wonder that these 

Cruelties. amazing disclosures of barbarities almost incredible in our 

day should have received instant and wide publicity in the 

Press, and have led to a large amount of discussion and comment, and to 
numerous questions in Parliament. 


As our readers know, the Anti-Slavery Society has long been working 
to obtain full publicity for the whole terrible story, the reports of which, 
now Officially published, confirm in every particular the charges which it 
made against the Peruvian Amazon Company. 


All who feel any interest in native races, and those, also, who are 
inclined to think a Society for opposing slavery and protecting aborigines 
unnecessary or out-of-date, should read the masterly reports of Sir 
R. Casement, which are marked by the same characteristics of diligent 
observation, clear-headed insight and humanitarian zeal as were displayed 
in his famous Congo reports. Very striking, too, are the despatches in 
which he reviews the situation, and shows in clear fashion how the 
exploitation of the docile Peruvian Indians has been ruthlessly carried 
out, with the result that the population under it is admitted to have fallen 
from 50,000 to 8,000 in five years. Sir R. Casement points out that it is a 
British company which has thus ravaged the territory, and that “the 
whole of the rubber output of the region is placed upon the English 
market and is conveyed from Iquitos in British bottoms.” This is the 
terrible fact which has so deeply impressed public opinion in this country, 
and, it may be added, in foreign countries also. ‘In the best interests of 
commercial civilisation itself,’ Sir R. Casement declares that ‘“ this ruthless 
system” must be sternly repressed, and he briefly indicates the only means 
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by which reform can be brought about both on the Putumayo and in the 
great Montana region of the Amazon. 


A series of articles by Mr. Harris, entitled ‘‘ The Devil’s Paradise,” 
appeared immediately after the publication of the Blue Book in the Daily 
Chronicle. These have since (by the courtesy of the Editor) been reprinted 
by the Society in pamphlet form. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris have now completed the book upon 
Mr. Harris’ their investigations in West Africa, which will be published 
Book. in the course of a fortnight by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 
under the title Dawn in Darkest Africa. We have read the 
greater portion of the material, which covers a wide range of subjects— 
social, labour, and religious—and feel sure that members of the Society will 
find it interesting in no common degree; we suggest that orders for this 
book be given before the first edition is exhausted. There is abundant 
information in it which is of concern alike to the administrator, the 
philanthropist and the merchant. We also suggest that it would make an 
excellent Christmas gift book for missionaries and others at home and 
abroad. The price is half-a-guinea net from all booksellers, but every copy 
ovdeved through the Society will be an advantage to the Society’s funds. 


In order to push forward vigorously the emancipation of 

Portuguese the slaves in Portuguese territory, the detail work has 

Slavery. been placed in the hands of a sub-Committee, composed as 

follows: Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey (Chairman), Lady Scott, 

Mrs. King Lewis, Messrs. J. G. Alexander, E. W. Brooks, H. W. Nevinson, 
Harold Spender, and the Secretaries, with power to add to their number. 


M. Rftnt& Craparmpe, the Society’s new Corresponding Member in 
Switzerland, is rendering yeoman service in the Continental Press; hardly 
a week passes without an article appearing in some journal from his ready 
pen, chiefly on the subject of Portuguese slavery. 


Reports of a serious nature are now being received by the 

Liberia. Society which point to atrocities of a terrible nature being 

committed upon the people in the hinterland of Liberia, in 

order to extort large quantities of indigenous rubber. The reports are 

somewhat vague at present, but inquiries made go to show that they are 
only too well founded. 


Dr. Sapara, of Lagos, a prominent member of the Society’s 

Visitors. auxiliary there, has called upon the officers of the Society 

several times during the last month or two, and his assist- 

ance with reference to the West African land question has been invaluable. 

We have also received visits from Mr. May, a member of the Sierra Leone 

Committee. These visits are most welcome, as they bring the officers of 

the Society into close contact with the many questions which vitally affect 
native races. 
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Mr. HarDENBERG has given Mr. Fisher Unwin permission 
Putumayo to publish his manuscript at an early date. Mr. C. 
Book. Reginald Enock, the well-known authority on South 
American questions, has accepted the task of editing the 
book which will be ready towards the end of October. Members of the 
Society will remember that Mr. Hardenberg first brought this question 
to the knowledge of the Committee after his journey through the Putumayo. 
The story told in Mr. Hardenberg’s manuscript is full of interest and shows 
all the risks he ran when, in company with his friend Mr. Perkins, they 
penetrated the territory from which the Peruvian Amazon Company was 
extorting rubber at so great a cost of human misery and suffering. 


AN important case bearing on the rights of native Indians 

The Indians in Canada was decided by the Judicial Committee of the 

of British Privy Council on the roth July last. The case was that of 

Columbia. the title of the Oka Indians, residing in the “‘ Seigniory of 

the Lake of Two Mountains,” to the administration of the 

land, to which they claimed proprietary rights or indefeasible rights of 

occupation. On the other side, the Ecclesiastics of the Seminary of St. 

Sulpice, of Montreal, claimed the proprietorship under grant of the Kings 
of France and an Act of 1841. 


Judgment was given for the Ecclesiastics on the ground that the statute 
of 1841 placed their claim beyond question, but the Lord Chancellor, in 
giving judgment, especially guarded himself from giving a judgment which 
would apply to any but the particular case before them, and suggested that 
in English practice there might probably be thought to be a charitable trust 
enforceable for the Indians. Lord Haldane added that if negotiations 
were enacted for the law to be put in motion for the settlement of the 
question as to these Indians, which might be of importance to the general 
interests of Canada, it was not intended by the present decision to prejudice 
questions which might then arise. 


In an article in The Times on this subject, reference was made to the 
controversy which has arisen in British Columbia, and Mr. O’Meara was 
mentioned as having ‘‘ submitted to the Home Government facts which 
seemed to show that the rights of his clients (the Indians) were being 
seriously endangered or impaired.” The hope was expressed that the 
spirit and policy recommended by the Judicial Committee with respect to 
the Oka Indians would be carried out everywhere. 


No little resentment has been created by the rumours that 

Sarawak. the independence of Sarawak is being threatened by certain 
sub-surface intrigues. We hope these rumours will be 

promptly dispelled; but the recent speech of Rajah Brooke shows that 
some movement is on foot which may deprive the indigenous people of 
their inalienable rights. Sir Charles Brooke proposes, on his return to 
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England, to found a sort of protective council in London. A further 
guarantee would seem to be provided if the oversight of Sarawak were 
re-transferred to the British Foreign Office. The present Rajah, however, 
is a strong character, and in spite of his age will give very little quarter to 
those who are reported to be anxious to ‘‘ exploit” Sarawak. 


———————- f= 


The AngolaeSan Thomé Question. 
PUBLIC. MEETING. 


A PUBLIC meeting of the Society was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 25th, to consider “ Portuguese Slavery and 
British Responsibility.” Lord George Hamilton occupied the chair, and 
among those present were Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
Professor Westlake, Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., Mr. Arnold Rowntree, M.P., 
Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., Mr. T. E. Harvey, M.P., Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
Mr. E. W. Brooks (Treasurer), Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Harris, and several 
other members of the Committee. 


The CuHairMaN called upon the Secretary to read some letters which 
had been received. 


Mr. Travers Buxton then read the following letter from Mr. 
W. A. Capsury, who was unavoidably prevented from attending the meeting 
as he had hoped :— 


We have now arrived at a point where the transport of slaves from the 
mainland to San Thomé has been stopped for two and a-half years, but a 
missionary from Angola told me this month that no radical change had 
taken place in that country, and slavery was, as 100 years ago, the normal 
condition of the so-called servicaes on the estates and in the business houses. 
Mr. Harris tells us that he finds from investigation on his recent visit that 
some 40,000 Angola natives who were captured and sold into slavery still 
remain on the two islands of San Thomé and Principe; he further produces 
evidence to prove cruelty in many of these cases. 


In 1902 the British Government published a small Blue Book on 
San Thomé containing, among the usual shipping and trade statistics, a table 
of emigration, and a statement as to the mortality of the estate labourers, 
which did much to rouse public and private indignation. The British 
Foreign Office has published no further report in the last ten years on the 
subject of Native Labour in these colonies. 


In the same period we have had long and able Consular reports on 
Congo Native Affairs, and a high official has been sent on a special mission 
to the Upper Amazon in the interests ot humanity to rescue a helpless native 
population. . . . Almost the whole of the mass of detailed information 
on the subject of Modern Slavery in the Portuguese West African colonies 
is the result of private enterprise, and of the labour of such devoted 
investigators as Nevinson, Burtt, and Swan. 
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The time is ripe for an urgent demand for reports from our Angola 
Consuls to be openly laid before the public: if none of these are up-to-date, 
then a Special Commission should, without delay, investigate the present 
situation on behalf of the Government and report the possibility of reform 
from Portugal. 


We have, as a nation, treaty obligations covering these islands 250 years 
old, and an undertaking from Portugal as late as 1890 for the total abolition 
of slavery in Africa. 


Private enterprise has done much, but there still remain the old 
slaves in the islands; every child born is a bondservant for life, and on the 
mainland a District Governor reports recent mutilations and cruelty, and a 
condition of uuiversal slavery in his own town. 

At the present moment the Portuguese Parliament is considering new 
regulations for re-establishing emigration from Angola to the islands: as long 
as Angola itself is a slave State, this contracting can never be really free. 


If it be impossible for Portugal with her limited resources to govern, as 
a civilised State should govern, the native races of her vast colonies in East 
and West Africa, then we should at least not hinder any bargain that she 
may wish to make for the honourable transfer of such lands to a more vital 
and not less humane colonising Power. 


I heartily support the efforts of the Anti-Slavery Society to wipe out 
the remains of slavery both in the islands and in the great province of 
Angola, and I further venture to lay before you my opinion that the welfare 
of the old slaves and their children in the islands is inseparably bound up 
with the question of slavery on the mainland, and that the whole problem 
will best be met by the consideration of what is to-day the duty of England 
to the native races in Angola and San Thomé. 


A letter was also read from Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, who had had to 
go abroad unexpectedly, in which, after welcoming the fresh and trustworthy 
evidence which Mr. Harris had gained by his recent visit, he wrote :— 


I rejoice to find that since my own visit in 1904-1905 Mr. Harris 
reports considerable improvement, especially in the reduced export of slaves 
from Angola to the islands. 


At the same time, I am quite aware of the great difficulties before us 
if slavery in those regions is to be abolished. The smuggling of slaves 
across the water must be checked; the return of the Angola slaves to their 
own homes after repatriation must be organised, otherwise they will only be 
dumped down upon the coast and sold again, and the present attempts at 
supplying free labour must be encouraged and developed. For this purpose 
I should support the proposal to organise a supply of British subjects from 
British possessions, under definite contract for wages and certain return after 
each year’s service. 


But the ultimate difficulties are two: (1) The Portuguese Government 
and philanthropists do not appear to have the strength, persistence, or 
organising power to carry out even the best-intentioned regulations, as 
against the wealth and influence of the planters and the slave dealers, 
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whose immediate profits are threatened; and (2) in the mainland of Angola 
we are dealing with a country so long rotten with slavery that the idea of 
free labour can hardly be conceived. 

It seems to me that the first step is to secure a genuine free system 
upon the islands, where this country can bring various kinds of influence to 
bear most easily. When that point is established beyond question, we may 
fairly hope that the mainland will take example from the good results, 
the increased supply and happiness of the natives, and the increased profits 
of open and honourable trade. 

It will, I believe, be a great blow to the slavery on the mainland if the 
moment comes when our cocoa firms, who have sacrificed so much by their 
boycott of slave-grown material, can declare themselve able to resume their 
purchase of San Thomé cocoa, owing to the entire extirpation of the former 
system upon the islands. 

The Secretary also read extracts from a letter written by M. TEIxXEIRA DE 
Mattos who had been for twenty-eight years a traveller and explorer in 
all parts of Central Africa, who said that slavery near the Congo frontier 
was carried on as freely and openly as the selling of goats and sheep. 
M. de Mattos referred to the great demand for labour in Angola; slavery 
and slave trading were now carried on in a refined form, so that only 
experts would recognise a batch of well dressed, free going natives as 
slaves. Slave caravans are not now often seen. 

‘* Belgium,” he added, “should not remain indifferent to the constant 
raiding and slavery at the frontier, or to having a frontier 500 miles long, 
entirely unoccupied by Portugal. It is also of the utmost importance that 
both Governments should admit the existence of slavery and make laws 
against it instead of contradicting aud ignoring it.” 

Mr. Buxton mentioned that he had that morning received a cheque for 
ten guineas from a friend of the work, who was present that afternoon and 
had taken a very deep interest in it. He hoped that others would follow 
his example, as the campaign could not be carried on without funds. 


Lorp GerorGcE HamiLton, who was received with applause, said: 
We have met here together to-day to discuss a subject in which a very 
large proportion of the community take a deep interest, and which is 
closely interwoven with our past history and policy. If we look back to 
our record of the last 100 years, there is nothing in which we can take 
greater pride than that this country has, both by example and policy, 
succeeded in abolishing slavery and suppressing the slave trade, and that 
not only in its own dominions and possessions, but it has been able to 
carry public opinion with it to such an extent that there has been meeting 
after meeting of representatives of gieat International Powers, and one 
and all have subscribed to the doctrine that it is their duty as civilised 
nations to put down slavery and suppress the slave trade. Therefore, if it 
can be shown that in any particular country which is under the control of 
one of the signatories of these conventions the slave trade does unques- 
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tionably exist, and in a very bad form, it is not putting any fresh 
obligation upon that Power; it is only necessary to call upon it to fulfil 
that which at the international conferences it had itself entered into. I 
speak with some knowledge of the difficulties which ensue upon the 
suppression of slavery in any one particular district. 


DANGERS OF THE INDENTURE SYSTEM. 


Other labour very often cannot be found, and the indenture system, with 
which you are probably all very conversant, was originated for the purpose 
of supplying, as it was hoped, free labour to take the place of the slave 
labour. Now, it must be borne in mind that there is no system that wants 
closer watching than the so-called indenture system of service. (Applause.) 
It must be borne in mind that if a slave escapes from slavery the sympathy 
of the civilised world is with him because he is escaping from a form of 
servitude which civilisation condemns; but under the indenture system 
of labour every individual is assumed to enter under a contract, and, there- 
fore, if he escapes from his servitude the judgment is against him because 
civilisation looks upon him as having broken his contract, and the founda- 
tion of civilisation is the fulfilment of contracts. Therefore it becomes 
most necessary where such a system is set up to look very carefully indeed 
into its operations, and, above all, to the methods by which it is recruited. 
That is the foundation of the indenture system, and the point to which 
attention should be directed. I have read a good deal of literature as 
regards conditions in the two Portuguese islands in West Africa, but the 
statement I prefer is that made by Mr. Cadbury. It is a very reasonable 
statement, made by a great employer of labour, and although it is 
corroborated by various statements, both in speech and writing, which I 
have read, I will take it as the foundation of my few remarks. He 
visited these islands and had access to the various plantations, and he 
points out that they are extraordinarily rich, containing moisture and heat 
to an extent hardly to be found in any other part of the globe, and that 
they produce a very large amount of cocoa—a quite substantial proportion 
of the cocoa, of the very best quality consumed in the world—and the 
indigenous population have only one idea—an inveterate dislike of doing 
any work at all. Therefore, if these plantations are to be worked, labour 
has to be imported. I am bound to say that his report on the plantations 
is not such as I think would justify us in calling on the Government to 
undertake any very strong action, because he shows that the slaves, for 
they are slaves, are well housed and well looked after, and have sufficient 
supplies of food. 

THe Morrtatity. 

There are complaints that there are illegal and unnecessary beatings ; 
but the evidence on that point is not, I think, sufficiently strong or sub- 
stantial to make that point actually proved; but when we come to the 
mortality amongst them, we find that it is 120 per thousand, or at least 100 
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per thousand, against a mortality of twenty-five per thousand in countries 
like the West Indies, with a similar climate and in a similar latitude. Then, 
so far as the actual work is concerned, and the conditions under which the 
work is performed, there is not so much cause for complaint, but it is 
perfectly clear that people who go over under the indenture system to the 
islands, so far as Angola is concerned, cannot get back, and all the children 
there born are children born in slavery. (Hear, hear.) 


RECRUITING OF THE LABOURERS. 


What is really the essence of the question we are here to consider 
is the recruiitng. The people come from Cape Verde, Mozambique and 
the inland colony of Portugal, Angola. The Cape Verde people seem 
more or less capable of taking care of themselves. They are comparatively 
limited in number, and they do contrive at the end of their indenture to get 
back to their country. Of those from Mozambique, who seem to be more 
determined than those from Angola, much the same story is told. But the 
great bulk of those who go to San Thomé come from Angola, and it is 
pretty clear that all of this supply is obtained under conditions and circum- 
stances which call for strong condemnation. (Applause.) It is impossible 
to distinguish the method of recruiting from the very worst forms of the 
slave trade. I should doubt if it could be proved that there is one ina 
thousand of the people who are brought there who go there willingly. 
They are practically all sold into slavery as a result of the wars between 
the tribes inland, or they have become in debt and their creditor has sold 
them. We have been told that the tracks upon which they march can be 
seen and detected by the bleached bones on each side of the track, and it is 
also asserted that out of every ten so enlisted four die before they get to 
their destination. The remainder, when they do get to their destination, 
are there detained and are subject to a climate under which 120 per 
thousand annually die. This seems to me to produce a state of things 
that does call for the remonstrance and the attention of our Government. 
I know there are some gentlemen here connected with Portugal who take a 
somewhat different view, and we shall be glad to hear what they have to 
say, but the speeches, of course, must be limited. So strong is the feeling 
on this matter that, as mentioned, a large proportion of the cocoa merchants 
have declined to take cocoa from the islands, and I do not know that any 
stronger protest could be made by individuals. If it is true that the main 
bulk of the people are recruited by the worst process of the slave trade, it 
is a matter to which the attention of the Portuguese Government must be 
called. Portugal and this country have long been connected in an honour- 
able and friendly alliance. Portugal has entered into certain obligations as 
regards the slave trade. I know the difficulties there may be in the 
out-of-the-way parts of the Colonies in enforcing the obligations she has 
undertaken, but there are facts which do require the immediate attention of 
the Portuguese Government, and the object of this meeting is to take action 
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so as to induce our Government to strongly protest and, if the protest is 
unavailing, to take action upon that protest. We meet here to make clear 
to the Government that if they enter on that course they will have the 
support of the large and substantial body of public opinion of this country. 
Mr. J. St. Loz Stracuey moved the following resolution :— 
In consequence of the system of slavery still in force in Portuguese 
Angola and the islands of San Thomé and Principe, this meeting holds that 
the alliance with Portugal should not be continued unless that country 
terminates the conditions at present existing. That these views be embodied 
in a memorial dealing with the whole question, to be laid before Sir Edward 
Grey by deputation at an early date. 
After expressing the deep sense of gratitude that the meeting felt to the 
Chairman for coming to preside over them, he said that their aims and 
objects were those of public morality and the public interest, and that they 
were not moved by any feeling of unfriendliness to the Portuguese or by 
any meaner or smaller motives of any kind. (Applause.) The meeting 
might be small in numbers, but it was representative in character, and all 
those present, and a great many more who had expressed their feeling in 








AN Upper ConGo CHIEFTAIN WITH SOME OF His 400 WIVES, MANY OF WHOM FORM 
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REGION.—See the Report of Mr. Harris. 
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letters, were determined not to allow this agitation to drop until its object 
was accomplished. He wanted to ask two plain questions of the meeting. 
The first was, “ Are you opposed to slavery and are you determined not to 
tolerate or have any part in it?” The next question was, “‘ Are you going 
to give up that determination and your opposition to slavery if those who 
practise it change its name and call it by a pleasant sounding alias?” If 
they were prepared to give up their opposition to slavery on those terms, 
then of course the foundation of this meeting was swept away, for he fully 
admitted that the Portuguese had changed the name and what they used to 
call slaves they now called “ servicaes.” If they agreed that the Portu- 
guese could not fight them with a word, and that what they had to think of 
was not the name but the thing, then the meeting was fully justified. But 
it might be argued that there might still be no particular call for them to 
excite themselves over Portuguese slavery, and that, much as they might 
deplore it, they might have to endure it as they had to endure many other 
evils which they could not cure. 
“ Our Business.” 

He admitted that that argument for minding our own business and not 
interfering with the affairs of foreign countries as a rule appealed to him 
very strongly indeed, and in general he thought that, as a nation, we must 
submit to the necessity of non-interference with the domestic concerns of 
other nations. But he could show them that those arguments did not hold 
good in the case of Portuguese slavery. They could not in this case apply 
the maxim of minding their own business, for Portuguese slavery was 
unfortunately our business and we must attend to it. They stood in 
a very special relation to Portugal—a different relation to which they 
stood to any other Power in the world. That was due to the fact 
that they had a hard and fast alliance with Portugal which had lasted 
for over five hundred years, and while it lasted they undertook to 
protect the oversea possessions of Portugal from all attack and 
so from all foreign interference. It was a guarantee by them to 
_ Portugal of her oversea possessions, and was so described in the Treaty of 
1815. That fact was admitted, nay, emphasised, by the representative of 
their Foreign Office only last month. In reply to a question by Mr. Fell 
in Parliament, Sir Edward Grey said :— 

The Treaty of 1661, which is still in force, binds this country to 
defend and protect all conquests or colonies belonging to Portugal against all 
her enemies. . . . There are provisions respecting slavery in other 
engagements, but not in the Treaty in question. 

He ventured to say that though Sir Edward Grey was, of course, perfectly 
correct in his statement that their treaty of alliance with Portugal bound 
them as stated, he maintained that the treaties of protection and guarantee 
did indirectly—though he admitted they did not do so directly—involve 
this country in grave responsibilities in regard to the condition of virtual 
slavery which existed on those islands and on the mainland. Let them 
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suppose that some country, the United States of America for instance, 
became inspired with the determination to put down slavery throughout 
the world, and that accordingly she sent a fleet either to the island of San 
Thomé or Principe, or to the Tagus, and presented an ultimatum to the 
Portuguese Government that unless they would agree to abolish the system 
of slavery existing on the islands she, the American Republic, meant to 
take those islands away from Portugal and annex them. Now, it was 
absolutely clear that, in strict law, if Portugal in those circumstances 
should apply to this country and invoke the Treaty of 1661 and its 
subsequent confirmations, they must in strict law go to her aid and befriend 
her with all their force, whatever the merits and however true might be the 
contentions of the Americans. They must say in effect to the United 
States, ‘You shall not stop slavery in the Portuguese Colonies. We are 
pledged to protect Portugal and must protect her whether she maintains or 
does not maintain the domestic institution prevailing in those islands.” It 
was a definite fact that as long as the treaty of alliance with Portugal 
remained in force they were obliged to go to Portugal’s assistance and, 
therefore, incidentally to protect the institution of slavery. That was an 
utterly intolerable situation, and there was only one way of putting an end 
to it. They must ask the Government of their country to say to the 
Portuguese Government ‘‘ We must now and at once denounce, abandon 
and give up our treaty of alliance and guarantee with you unless you will 
stop, and stop not in name only but in fact and in deed, the condition of 
slavery which exists in the cocoa islands of San Thomé and Principe, and 
also on the mainland of Angola.” Virtual slavery, under an alias, existed 
perhaps in a more terrible form in Angola than it did on the islands. 


A PERPETUAL ALLIANCE. 


He had not exaggerated the significance of the treaties. It was true that 
Sir Edward Grey, in answer to a question from Mr. Noel Buxton, said that 
the alliance was purely defensive. There was no doubt that it was quite 
true that the treaty was a defensive one, but that did not make it, as might 
be supposed from Sir Edward Grey’s answer, any the less objectionable. 
The only effect of the alliance not being offensive as well as defensive was 
that Portugal could not actually call upon them to help her to conquer 
some other parts of Africa and extend her system of slavery to those places. 
Another point in Sir Edward Grey’s answer to Mr. Noel Buxton deserved 
notice. He said :— 

The Treaties not being concluded for any specified term are in their 
nature perpetual. They are, therefore, not, technically speaking, subject to 
renewal unless they have previously been terminated, for instance, by war 
between the parties. The treaties of alliance have from time to time been 
“confirmed,” and such confirmation was last formally referred to in the 
preamble of the General Arbitration Agreement between Great Britain and 
Portugal of 1904. 
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It must not be supposed for a moment, however, that because the treaties 
did not require confirmation they could not be denounced and got rid of. 
Indeed they could more easily escape from the consequences of those 
treaties than they could in the case of a treaty made for a definite number 
of years. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey emphasised his statement that they were in 
an intolerable position as in fact, if not in name, guaranteeing the con- 
tinuation of slavery in Portuguese colonies. Some hundred years ago we 
actually paid Portugal a large sum of money to put an end to slavery in 
her colonial possessions, with the results which they were witnessing 
to-day. It had been said by a great poet of the Elizabethan age “ Other 
crimes only speak ; murder cries out.” This was true also of slavery. It 
bore the double curse, for while it destroyed the slave, body and soul, 
the curse which it brought upon the head of the slave owner was even 
greater and more terrible. Therefore it was a crime in regard to which 
there could be no compromise. They must either see an end put to 
slavery in the Portuguese colonies, or denounce their treaty of alliance 
with Portugal and cease to be her protector, and so the protector of 
slavery. They could not allow the present state of things to go on; if they 
did, they became responsible in the sight of God and man for using the 
force, might, majesty, and dominion of the British Empire to uphold the 
curse of slavery. What a condition of things for a nation which had held, 
and rightly held, that the noblest thing in its history was its abolition first 
of the slave trade and then of slavery throughout its own dominions! 
(Applause.) 

A PorTUGUESE DEFENCE. 


Dr. Macuapo, who rose in response to the Chairman’s invitation to 
those who did not agree with the views of the meeting to express their 
views briefly, said that the engagement of labourers as it was established 
by the last regulations was such as absolutely to avoid anything like 
slavery. Nowadays there were only three zones in which the indentured 
labourers might be engaged, in which the absolute dominion of the 
Portuguese Government actually existed. Only through ways quite known, 
only under clauses very well established and fully approved by the 
labourers, were such engagements possible now. The natives of Angola 
had to be brought before a curator before the contracts were signed and 
they were shipped for San Thomé. The curator was a magistrate whose 
respectability was, he supposed, above any suspicion. The planter 
assumed the responsibility of repatriating at San Thomé, and there was a 
Repatriation Fund in existence from which they received heip on repatria- 
tion. At San Thomé the native was splendidly fed, and there was, he 
supposed, no question about the way in which the planters of San Thomé 
treated their labourers. As they needed them as helpers it was to their 
own interest to deal with them as humanely and kindly as possible, and 
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that was the case as was stated by most of the travellers who had gone 
there. No doubt some of those who had been at San Thomé lately had 
gone there with very different interests from those of seeing how things 
really were. The Chairman in his speech had remarked that the colony 
of San Thomé was a very rich one; there were people who might have a 
certain interest in rendering it a little poorer. The statistics of repatriation 
from the beginning of January of this year up to May 31st, showed that 
1,223 negroes from Angola had been repatriated. Among those many were 
women and children; all the women who were married to any of the 
workmen who were repatriated went with them and also the children. There 
were no workmen that did not get wages for their work, and he considered 
that labour paid for was not slavery. At any rate they could be repatriated 
as soon as they liked, and the reason why more had not been actually 
repatriated was because they would not agree to be repatriated at all. 


“ No Famity FEE .INGS.” 


The natives were like children, some of them, and did not have family 
feelings like ourselves. They got married it was true in San Thomé, but 
did those present think that they cared for their wives and children as they 
did for theirs? As a matter of fact they had no such sympathetic feeling 
as Mr. Harris supposed. No one could think otherwise than that the legal 
system there was good. If the regulations were not fulfilled, he could assure 
them that so far as he was concerned as a barrister, he would do his best 
to prosecute the officials who allowed abuses if they could tell him in what 
the abuses consisted, but if they could only tell him that there was slavery, 
and did not bring any facts to prove it, that was different. 


The CuHairman said that before calling upon the next speaker he 
should like to say that he had not, and he did not think that anyone else 
had, come there that afternoon with any intention of attacking Portugal or 
the Portuguese. They were very pleased with their old alliance and hoped 
it would continue, but they wished to call attention to the fact that 
malpractices were reported to them, which, if they were continued, would 
invalidate the friendship between this country and Portugal. 


The Rev. J. H. Harris: So far as our Society is concerned, nothing 
would be more pleasing to the Committee than to be able to rely upon 
practical co-operation from the Portuguese themselves in putting this 
matter right; but we wish it to be clearly understood that we are determined 
to do everything in our power to put an end to slavery in any territory 
over which we have any sort of responsibility. I should like to refer 
to one or two points raised by the last speaker. We have never stated 
that there was any lack of regulations in the Portuguese Colonies. 
(Laughter.) In fact, the Portuguese labour and land regulations for their 
African Colonies form one of the most important contributions to colonial 
administration. What we have always held, and still maintain, is that 
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there is a very wide difference between the regulations and their practice. 
Then there is another difficulty with which we are constantly faced, 
and that is the publication of statements upon which we cannot rely. 


How REPATRIATION IS CARRIED OuT. 


Dr. Machado referred to the repatriation fund, and reminded us that there 

is such a fund in existence in San Thomé, and that the labourers landing 
on the mainland receive certain sums when they arrive there, presumably 
in order to set up a home in the future. A few months ago I was at 
Benguela when thirty-five servigaes were landed, but only four had any 
money whatever; the other men were lying about the street starving, 
and one of your Portuguese writers, in a pamphlet given away at this 
meeting, says of a number of servicaes that had recently disembarked, 
‘*a few days later there lay in the outskirts of Benguela, out in the open, 
no less than fifty corpses; those who did not or could not resort to 
theft in order to live had simply died of starvation.” Well, that is, I 
maintain, an intolerable condition after these slaves had spent ten or 
fifteen years labouring at San Thomé, and with a Repatriation Fund 
of £100,000, and which should, if all the money was there, be standing 
at £200,000. When we found those slaves at Benguela in such a state, 
day after day begging for bread, one man suffering from dysentery, we, 
‘on behalf of the London Committee, offered a sum of money to relieve 
this distress; but the Governor of Benguela was unable to accept that 
offer, and the next day two of the men had actually started out to walk 
to Lake Tanganyika—a long march, which, if they ever reached home at 
all, would occupy another year. There is another statement in the pamphlet 
for which I understand Colonel Wyllie takes the responsibility. It states 
that last year, from January to September, no less than 1,648 servicaes 
were repatriated, presumably to Angola. 


Colonel Wy tute: I am responsible for the translation. 
Mr. Harris: Responsible for the statement ? 
Colonel Wy ie: I give the statement as I found it. 


Mr. Harris, proceeding, said : According to the Governor of Benguela, 
for the whole year 1911, there were only 385 servicaes repatriated, so we 
have another example of the difficulty with regard to inaccurate statements. 


Dr. Macuapo: I take the responsibility on myself. 


Mr. Harris: Well, this pamphlet has been distributed, and I think it 
is only fair to say that you cannot rely on the statements it contains. We 
have never denied that the slaves on San Thomé—and I distinguish them 
from the genuine servigaes—are fairly well housed, fed and clothed; they 
are probably as well fed and clothed and housed as any contract labourers 
in any other part of the world, but African humanity requires something 
more than food and raiment, and nothing compensates for the loss of 
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liberty. (Applause.) Now, my Lord, our friend said first of all that these 
servigaes did not wish for their freedom. 

Dr. Macnapo: I did not say so. (Cries of “ Yes.”’) 

Mr, Harris: That the natives from Angola did not wish to go back 
to their homes. 

Dr. Macuavo : Some of them did not. 

Mr. Harris: How many have you asked ? 

Dr. Macnapo: May I ask how long have you been in San Thomé ? 
You have been there only two hours. 

Mr. Harris: That is perfectly inaccurate. 

Dr. Macuapvo: Well, I was told so. 


Mr. Harris: Then you must not believe all you hear. I have 
conversed with literally hundreds of servicaes either on the ships or on the 
islands of San Thomé and Principe during the several times I have been 
on those islands and on the mainland. When you said I was on San 
Thomé for two hours you were hopelessly misinformed. (A Voice: ‘ Will 
you tell us how long you were there?”’) On the last occasion my wife and 
I spent three whole days from early morning to late at night driving round 
and talking to the slaves whenever we met them. We were able to speak 
to some of the slaves from the far hinterland of the Congo. A great many 
of those slaves come from the Congo and are driven down during the many 
months it involves to Benguela. I can show you photographs of Congo 
natives. They are taken down all that distance and then transported to 
San Thomé. Upon the point that African natives do not care for their 
wives and children, my wife will, I think, have something to say. 


THE CoNDITIONS NOT THOSE OF ConTRACT LABOUR. 

There are one or two features I am extremely anxious to impress upon 
this meeting, which differentiate very considerably the conditions of contract 
labour and the conditions which prevail in San Thomé. Contract labourers 
at the expiration of their contract do one of two things: either they settle 
in the Colonies or return to their homes. In the Transvaal there is a 
considerable movement of natives from Mozambique, who come to the 
extent of something like 45,000 per annum, and something like 45,000 also 
return to Mozambique every year. Or take one of our own colonies, 
Jamaica. There is an emigration from Jamaica to the Panama and South 
America of 18,000 coolie labourers, and there is a return to Jamaica every 
year of approximately the same number. Within the last twenty-five years 
there have been shipped into the islands of San Thomé and Principe 65,000 
labourers, and until the year 1908 not a single one had been allowed to 
return to the mainland. Probably a few hundreds only have returned since 
the year 1908. 


Dr. Macuapo: Perhaps they have not actually returned, but they 
have always been allowed to do so if they chose. 
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Mr. Harris: My statement is that servigaes had not been allowed to 
return to the mainland. In any case none did return. 

Dr. Macuapo: True. 

Mr. Harris: True! So you accept that? It is also the case that 
probably close on 30,000 of these natives perished during those twenty-five 
years. Our Chairman remarked just now that a great deal depended on 
the methods of recruitment. In the early ’nineties a large section of the 
Congo State soldiers revolted from the Belgian Government in the upper 
Kasai regions, and there is abundant testimony that the only means by 
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THE GREAT SLAVE ROUTE FROM THE INTERIOR. 
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which they kept up their insurrection was by purchasing arms and 
ammunition from Portuguese traders in return for slaves. The Mozam- 
biques contemptuously refer to the Angolans as slaves, and so do the Cape 
Verdeans ; they also act and bear themselves and speak as slaves. Dr. 
Machado knows that very well if he has visited San Thomé at all, and I 
believe he has. 

Dr. Macwapo: No, sir. 

Mr. Harris: I was under the impression you had. If you go to 
San Thomé and walk along those roads, you can tell the difference between 
the Angolan slave and the Mozambique free labourer. Some of those 
Angolans can tell you vividly the place at which they were captured, and 
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where they were transferred or where they were purchased, and then they 
will describe to you in eloquent language how they were driven over that 
long march to the coast. Some can tell you the price the Portuguese 
planters paid for them, and the place at which they were purchased. We 
know that the persons of these slaves are transferable with the other stock 
and implements of the plantation. 


Dr. Macuapo: I beg leave to contest that. 


Mr. Harris: That fact was brought out in the Cadbury-Standard 
trial. Sir Edward Carson called attention in that trial to the fact that 
Messrs. Cadbury had been asked to purchase a roga at San Thomé, and 
included in the stock and implements there were 200 black labourers, 
price £3,350. Finally, the slaves, one and all, on San Thomé vehemently 
demand their liberty. If you begin to talk to them, you may talk about 
the production of cocoa and the labour, but before long they will burst 
out, ‘‘ White man, can’t you get us free?”” The evidence upon which we 
base the charge of slavery has come to us in an unbroken stream for the 
last forty years—from Consular Reports, Cameron, Hardinge, Nevinson, 
Burtt, William Cadbury, German travellers, Portuguese, French and 
English travellers, they are all unanimous upon this, that slavery is 
widespread in Angola, and that the cocoa labourers from Angola at San 
Thomé are all of them slaves. The gentleman who spoke last gave us 
encouraging repatriation figures. I hope that they may be more accurate 
than the figures we have in the pamphlet which has been distributed. 


Dr. Macuapo : It is official. 


Mr. Harris: I think you stated that in the first three mionths of this 
year 1,200 Angolan servigaes had been repatriated. 


Dr. Macnapo: Up to the end of May. 


Mr. Harris: That is an advance on any previous figures that we 
have received, always, of course, providing that it is more accurate than 
the statements in this pamphlet. If it is correct, it shows what I have 
all along held, that one of the greatest hopes of the future lies in the 
attitude of the planters themselves. The planters, I have reason to 
believe, are becoming more and more convinced that free labour is cheaper 
than slave labour. (Applause.) They are beginning to realise that 
Mozambique labour is more satisfactory and less costly, and, therefore, 
we all hope that the planters themselves will come round to see with us 
that the God of ethics is also the God of economics. However, our duty is 
clear—to urge upon our own Government to press on the Portuguese 
Government the clamant necessity of removing from the Portuguese Colony 
every taint of slavery with which they are at present charged. We must 
do our duty unflinchingly in the efforts to be made throughout the kingdom 
to show the Portuguese nation that we are determined in this matter. 
We look to them for help, but whether they are prepared to help or not, 
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whether they are prepared to regard our campaign in a friendly spirit or 
in the spirit of opposition, our determination is unshaken and unshakable, 
and that is, to set free the slaves of San Thomé, Principe, and Angola. 
In that work we invite the co-operation of every right-thinking man and 
woman in this and other countries, and we hope, ladies and gentlemen, 
you will come forward and will liberally and energetically support us in the 
work we have before us. (Applause.) 


The CuHatrMAN said he was sure they would all like to hear a few 
words from Mrs. Harris. 


Mrs. Harris said: There is in every country and amongst every 
people of necessity a woman’s question manifested more or less vigorously, 
or sometimes in pathetic silence, according to the degree of enlightenment 
of the country. The care and culture of the women of a race is the measure 
of its prosperity and of its ultimate stability, and therefore it is worth while 
and is, in fact, essential for us to consider every question of international or 
racial importance in its relation to the womankind of the country. The 
African woman is not, as is supposed by many and as inferred here this 
afternoon, an irresponsible and untrained savage. Their social systems and 
methods of education are not ours, but they have had their native societies, 
their institutions and their schools from time immemorial, their ancient orders 
of women as of men, and the disintegration of those systems means the 
break-up and ultimate extinction of the race. That explains very largely 
the heavy death-roll amongst the slave population of the Portuguese cocoa- 
growing islands. Many of those who have died on their long journey from 
the interior to the coast might have withstood the hardship of the way but 
for their flagging spirits and hopeless mental outlook. As has been many 
times remarked, indeed here this afternoon, on the islands there is no lack of 
food and clothing and of care for the sick, there is every encouragement to the 
slaves to live and thrive, yet in spite of it all they droop and die. It will 
evet remain in my memory a visit paid to one of the largest farms in San 
Thomé. It was a luxurious place with charming scenery, and we were 
received with politeness and apparent warmth; everything was shown to 
us that would seem to prove that if the slaves were not happy then they 
were unreasonable and ungrateful. Here and.there a biscuit was thrown 
to the children who peeped round the corner of the door of the manager’s 
house, and the topmost of a pile of boxes was left open to display 
ornaments, necklets, tawdry jewellery, etc., such as the minds of the 
natives love, all intended to show that everything was done to cheer and 
hearten the slaves; but there was another side to the picture. We passed 
round the verandah of one of the houses, and there sat a number of young 
mothers engaged apparently in the work of cocoa selecting. All had their 
children with them, and one had across her knee an infant not many weeks 
old. I stopped and looked at the baby and the woman looked up at me 
in sullen silence. I could not help wondering whether, by those hidden 
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forces called transference of thought, she felt that a woman’s sympathy was 
extended to her, although she did not seem to realise it. Why should she ? 
The child’s heritage was a hopeless slavery, and as I turned away I grasped 
something of the meaning of the American poet who wrote— 
‘‘ Where in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb.”’ 

A case like that speaks more eloquently than pages of figures. Many 
of the labourers are now being repatriated; but very frequently that means 
that the man is forced into the position of choosing between his family ties 
and his liberty, for the men have been, by arrangement with the planter, 
married to women whose contracts do not run parallel with their own, and 
so to maintain their family ties they must re-contract, or choose the 
alternative of leaving the women and their children on the island. Those 
women who so remain are at the disposal of the Mozambique labourers 
who are going in increasing numbers to the island, only again to be 
discarded when the men’s contracts expire. A large number of these 
Mozambique labourers travelled on our steamer and not one took his wife 
with him. These women cannot themselves appeal to this audience, but 
allow me, as their witness, to voice their appeal to you for freedom, and I 
do not think there is one in this audience who will turn a deaf ear. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. T. E. Harvey, M.P., said that as one of the three or four 
Members who had been there that afternoon, he should like to say how 
heartily they sympathised with the words which had fallen from the 
Chairman and Mr. Strachey, as well as from Mr. and Mrs. Harris. There 
was no party feeling, he believed, on this matter; but there was on all 
sides in the House a sense that they had a great responsibility, and he felt 
sure that their friends in Portugal would entirely misunderstand the position 
if they imagined that this was a question of our desiring any commercial 
advantage for ourselves as a nation at all. It was no question of casting 
covetous eyes upon a wealthy colony. They did not wish to see Portugal 
compelled to abandon her ancient colonies. They recognised and honoured 
her pride in her past history and her feeling of honour in not desiring to 
relinquish any of her colonial possessions, but while they felt that they also 
felt that, bound as they were by this special tie of alliance to Portugal, 
they had aclaim upon her. They must ask that she would not be content 
with passing excellent regulations, or regulations which in theory and on 
paper, if they had to deal with intelligent white people, would work 
perfectly well, but to recognise what was actually going on, the facts, of 
which they had had convincing proof that afternoon. Some of them, from 
their own experience and from the experience of others who were in the 
Civil Service and Colonial Service in tropical Africa, knew that although 
the black man, as the pamphlet that had been distributed told them, were 
children in some respects, they had their deep and real affections, and were 
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devoted to their children. He had heard from a friend of his in tropical 
Africa how much he had been struck by the wonderful affection of the 
black man for his children. It could not be right that the only practical 
alternative for the great bulk of the men who wished to leave was that 
they should be prepared to sacrifice their wives and children, and he 
thought that the particular pamphlet placed before them that afternoon by 
the friends of the existing system was the strongest condemnation of it 
(Applause) if they read beneath the smooth surface and saw what was 
actually going on. There was the terrible instance given of 269 of those 
unfortunate men going back from San Thomé to Benguela and only one of 
them having any money when he got there, and that in paper money which 
had to be changed at a loss to himself, so they were practically allowed to 
go back to the mainland with no money after their years of service. 
Whatever they might think of that condition they must see there are 
substantial injustices there. He hoped their friends from Portugal would 
take back with them anything but the thought that this meeting was 
unfriendly to Portugal, or that they had any desire to snatch her possessions 
from her. They were only anxious to see Portugal coming into line with 
her best traditions of the past. If the people of Portugal knew those 
things he was convinced they would not approve of them, and they asked 
those who had the opportunity of knowing to make their countrymen better 
informed and to make it unnecessary to carry out this resolution. They 
did not want to have the Treaty denounced, but they saw no other way to 
maintain their traditions unless Portugal was able to change materially 
this terrible condition of affairs. 


Mr. JosePpH Burtt said that Mr. Harris had asked him to make 
some contrast between contract labour and the labour on the islands of 
San Thomé and Principe. He would speak only of the contract labour he 
knew ; that was in the mines. He had had the good fortune to have had 
exceptional opportunities of studying the system of contract labour in 
the Transvaal mines. 


SLAVE AND FREE LaBouR COMPARED. 


He was no great lover of contract labour, and he considered it 
was a form of labour that needed to be watched most carefully, but 
in the Transvaal he saw the boys going willingly to work and coming 
back joyfully with their money in their pockets. And in the kraals 
the boys sat over the fire and talked about the mines, and it was their 
desire and ambition to go to. them. Although contract labour might be 
a very bad thing, he was not very much afraid of it if they went freely 
and came back and talked over it in their homes. The great difference 
between that and the contract labour for the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe—he was there in 1905—was that there was no record of a single 
one of those labourers going back. The people on the mainland of Angola 
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regarded it as absolute death for a man to leave Angola and go to the 
cocoa islands. If they saw the free contract labourer. and then the man in 
San Thomé they would see in a moment the difference in his tace. The 
difference between a free man and the man forced to labovr was a thing 
as great as the difference between light and darkness. He did say that 
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such a system was slavery, however kindly they treated the labourers. 
With regard to Angola. not only had he visited that district, but he 
had travelled 1,000 miles into the interior where the slaves came down 
and he had seen their shackles. It was perfect nonsense to talk to him 
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of them coming freely, Why was the road strewn with shackles? And 
why was the road strewn with skeletons? and why had he seen slaves 
coming down staggering under their load so that. they could hardly 
walk? When he was out with Mr. Cadbury three years later they went 
into the interior, and only just a few miles out they found shackles 
there. When he was there last in 1908 the labourers were being brought 
along the road, to the number of 6,000 a year. They got the official 
records, and they saw them coming along. Now that was stopped. In 
1908 those people were being taken from Angola absolutely against their 
will. Since then, in July, 1909, there was an edict passed which stopped 
the recruiting. Those already on the road were sent down, but he had 
had it from the British Consul that in about November or so the recruiting 
stopped. In addition to that a large amount of free labour had been 
introduced into the island from Mozambique. He had seen the Mozam- 
biques, and it could be seen from their gallant bearing that they were free 
men. It was something to know that there were two or three thousand 
labourers there who were quite free. His gréat concern about the whole 
question was this. When he was in Angola in 1906 and also in 1908, it was 
simply rotten with slavery. No one denied that, and it was exceedingly 
difficult to get labour unless they got slave labour. He had talked quite 
recently with a number of people from: Angola, and they stated that in 
spite of the very good efforts of the Portuguese Government, the 
condition in Angola was still very much the same. As to repatriation he 
asked them to consider whether it was wise or safe to take labourers from 
San Thomé and dump them in Angola where a very much worse condition 
of labour obtained. The plantations on the Portuguese islands were in 
terrible need of labour, and it was his great fear that various interests 
would work together and start recruiting in Angola; if that took place 
with the very inadequate government and the great distances, he was 
afraid they would repeat those terrible horrors which did take place some 
years‘ago. He seconded the resolution. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried. 


Archdeacon PotTEerR moved, and Mr. F. W. Fox seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, which was carried unanimously. 


Dr. Macnapo asked to be allowed to make a few more remarks, but 
the Chairman pointed out that the meeting had already lasted nearly two 
hours. 


In acknowledging the vote of thanks, the CHairMAN referred to his 
experience, as Secretary of State for India, of the indenture system, and 
unhesitatingly stated that the present state of things prevailing in the 
islands, as regards Angola labourers, is that of slavery, and that the method 
of recruitment which until lately was used to bring them over unquestion- 
ably reproduced the very worst features of slavery. He asked his 
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Portuguese friends, in no unfriendly spirit, to do something to modify these 
facts, because, if they could not, the friendship which ought to exist between 
them would undoubtedly be estranged. 


The meeting then terminated. 





MEMORIAL TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


SINCE our July issue the question has assumed a somewhat different aspect. 
Following on.the important public meeting, at which the resolution was 
passed with a unanimity and earnestness which augurs well for the future, a 
memorial to Sir Edward Grey, raising the main points in the present 
position, was drafted, and a private deputation, consisting of Mr. E. W. 
Brooks (Treasurer), Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey (Chairman of the Angola Sub- 
Committee), and the Secretaries, waited upon the Foreign Minister on the 
15th July and handed him the memorandum, at the same time emphasising 
certain points for which they asked special consideration. [This document 
has been published in pamphlet form, and can be obtained from the 
Society’s office. ] 

It is well known that upon all questions dealing with slavery and 
oppression of native races the Foreign Minister feels strongly, and naturally, 
therefore, he received the Society’s recommendations with evident sympathy 
and promised to lay papers before the public at an early date—a promise 
carried out within a fortnight of the Society’s deputation. 


Meanwhile the Portuguese Legation thought it necessary to issue the 
following statement, which, disappointing as it is as showing how little the 
Portuguese official mind understands the deep feeling that exists in this 
country on the subject, can hardly be read without some sensation of 
amusement :—- 


‘“‘ All the arguments presented by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society at the meeting which took place at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on June 25 were there, and afterwards in the British press, victoriously 
and absolutely refuted by the representatives of the Centro Colonial in 
Lisbon, Senhors Alberto Machado, Dr. José d’Almada (First Secretary of the 
Colonial Office in Lisbon), and Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Wyllie, 38, Hope Terrace, 
Edinburgh, who are ready to give any elucidation they may be asked for on 
the subject. 


‘*It would be flagrant injustice not to recognise that Portugal, after the 
revolution of October 5, 1910, did more in favour of the natives of her 
colonies than any other civilised country in the last twenty-five years, and for 
the tranquillity of the philanthropic spirit of the well-intentioned British 
public the Portuguese Legation in London assures you that if the workers of 
the whole world, white or negroes, could only have one-half of the liberty, 
treatment, and care that the negro workers enjoy in the Portugese islands of 
S. Thomé and Principe, the whole of humanity would have attained a degree 
of happiness from which unfortunately it is still far away.” 
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We are quite sure that none who were present at the meeting, outside 
the little group of Portuguese representatives and their British ally, will 
be disposed to accept this sublimely complacent assertion. Dr. Machado’s 
main argument was (as will be seen from our report) to point to all the 
good regulations which have been passed, which, in his opinion, precluded 
all possibility of such abuses as were complained of. It has been pointed 
out times without number that if the Portuguese authorities had only been 
half as diligent and laborious in carrying out regulations as they are in 
drafting them on paper, abuses would have ceased long since. Incidentally, 
also, Dr. Machado declared that such sentiments as those of conjugal and 
parental affection which had been attributed to the natives by Mr. Harris 
were “as far removed from their natures as could be from any human 
being ” ! 

If this official statement needed a reply, we have only to turn to the 
White Paper recently issued. 


THE WHITE BOOK.* 


Tue White Book presented to the Houses of Parliament lifts the whole 
question of slavery in the Portuguese colonies on to an entirely different 
plane from that it has hitherto occupied. For years, now, the Society and 
others have been collecting and presenting evidence alleging that the 
Portuguese were still engaged in the slave trade and slavery. The Foreign 
Office, acting in the position of a sort of judiciary for national and inter- 
national affairs, had never pronounced any very definite opinion upon the 
question. It was necessary, therefore, that evidence should accumulate in 
order to secure a clear verdict. That verdict— 
SLaveRY—‘‘ Beyonp Dovust”’ 

is at last pronounced, not in terms of equivocation or even subtle diplomatic 
phraseology, but in language—moderate, it is true—which none can 
mistake. 

Sir Edward Grey informed Mr. Du Bocage, on November 22nd, 1909, 
that— 
‘‘ The information (he) had received from private sources placed beyond 
doubt the fact that it had been the custom for natives to be captured in the 
interior by people who were really slave-dealers; the captured natives were 
then brought down to the coast and sent to work in the Portuguese Islands.” 
When Sir Edward Grey bluntly informs the Portuguese Foreign Minister 
that the fact of Portuguese slave trading is established “ beyond doubt,” 
we are of the opinion that all sane men will be prepared to accept that 
verdict without further question. 

Supporting Sir Edward is Sir Arthur Hardinge, whose knowledge of 
slavery and the slave trade is certainly unique in the Diplomatic Service, 
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and there can be no doubt that one of the chief reasons for his recent 
appointment to Lisbon arose from the fact that the Foreign Office realised 
that British public opinion was rapidly growing and shaping itself into a 
demand for the emancipation of the slaves in Portuguese colonies. Sir 
Arthur Hardinge knows full well the conditions which prevail, particularly 
on the Angola mainland, for, as he says, he had— 
‘‘heard serious complaints in official circles at Brussels of the way in 
which slaves were kidnapped by Angola caravans from the Kasai District of 
the Congo, which showed that the charges made did not emanate solely from 
missionaries or philanthropic sentimentalists.”’ 


Thus the Foreign Office now openly tells the world that the question 
is no longer open to doubt. If, however, a shadow of a doubt should 
linger in the minds of anyone upon the question of the slave traffic in 
Angola, it is completely dispelled by the confession of the Portuguese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that eleven Europeans had been found guilty 
of carrying on the slave traffic; these men, however, were merely ordered 
to be expelled from the colony !—an administrative decision which called 
forth a noteworthy remark from the British Minister at Lisbon. Says 
Sir Arthur Hardinge :— 


“IT suggested that the Fifth Article of the Brussels General Act con- 
templated severer penalties in the case of persons engaged in the slave trade 
than an order of expulsion.” 


THE ANGLO-PorTUGUESE ALLIANCE. 


The British public has hitherto regarded the question of Portuguese 
slavery as a matter upon which this country had a somewhat remote 
interest, or at the most a responsibility in common with other Powers 
signatory to the Berlin and Brussels Acts. On 3rd April last, however, 
Sir Edward Grey, in reply to a question put to him in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., admitted that though the Anglo- 
Portuguese defensive Alliance had not been confirmed since the advent of 
the Republic, that instrument being perpetual needed no confirmation. In 
plain language, then, Great Britain is by treaty bound to defend Portugal 
and all her colonies against any and all the Powers of Europe. Thus the 
British people may at any moment find their maritime and land forces 
summoned to defend the Portuguese slave colonies—surely a position so 
intolerable that every British subject has the right to demand, on this 
ground alone, the immediate abolition of slavery in the Portuguese colonies, 
or that this country shall withdraw from the impasse which the Anglo- 
Portuguese Alliance involves. 


The duty of the Society and its members is clear. The country must 
be educated by every means in our power, public opinion must be galvanized 
into activity and advised to express itself vigorously so that the British 
Government realise, no less than the Portuguese authorities, that there is 
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one thing we will not tolerate —the practice of slavery, and the slave trade 
under the direct or indirect shelter of the Union Jack. 


To this end the Committee of the Society invites the co-operation of 
all its members. 





The Putumayo Rubber Slavery. 


AT a special meeting of the Society’s Parliamentary Committee, on the 
24th July, it was decided to urge on the Government the importance of 
securing joint Anglo-American action, with the object of bringing the 
criminals to justice and obtaining adequate reforms in the Putumayo. It 
was further decided to appeal to the Governments of Brazil, Colombia, and 
the Argentine to co-operate to secure the arrest of escaping criminals, and 
especially to urge that Brazil should refuse to permit the Putumayo rubber 
to pass down the Amazon; to encourage missionary effort, particularly 
medical missions, and to take immediate steps to secure and maintain a 
continuous pressure of organised public opinion throughout Great Britain 
and the United States. 


The meeting also passed a resolution asking the Government to 
institute an inquiry into the operations of the Peruvian Amazon Company 
(now in liquidation) and its responsibility for the Putumayo atrocities, 
which was shortly afterwards conveyed to Sir E. Grey by a deputation of 
members on behalf-of the Society, who discussed the legal position with 
him and with the Attorney General. It was stated that it was found to be 
difficult, if not impossible, to take legal steps except through a shareholder 
of the Company. Acting on high legal advice, the Society issued an appeal 
to the English shareholders urging that legal proceedings should be taken 
for the removal of Julio Cesar Arana from his position as liquidator. It is 
one of the most serious features of the situation that this man, who is 
among those most guilty as being an originator of the atrocious rubber- 
collecting scheme, is now in the territory where, as we learn from Sir R. 
Casement’s despatches, exploitation has probably been resumed “ under 
practically the old conditions.” 


This appeal has not been without effect, and it is believed that a 
petition will be presented to the Court of Chancery on behalf of certain 
shareholders for the compulsory winding up of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company, on the ground that its business was not, as represented, an 
ordinary trading concern, but an organised system of slave-trading and 
cruelty contrary to British law, and that J. C. Arana is not a fit person to 
act as liquidator. 


Among the official measures which have been taken to deal with the 
matter on the spot must be mentioned the appointment of a salaried British 
Consul at Iquitos, and a similar appointment by the United States. It was 
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announced early in August that the two Consuls were to start together for 
the head-waters of the Amazon where they will establish a base. 


One of the most important questions raised is the responsibility of the 
Company (registered in London), and of its directors, as to which many 
questions have been put in Parliament, and it is satisfactory to record 
that in replying to a question by Lord Robert Cecil, the Prime Minister 
announced the appointment of a Select Committee to enquire, “ in view of 
the exceptional circumstances of the case,” into the question of the responsi- 
bility of the British directors. We hope that the terms of reference will be 
sufficiently wide. On this point of the responsibility of the directors, the 
Secretary pointed out in a letter to The Times, of July 26th, that the 
correspondence which the Society bad had with the Peruvian Amazon 
Company in 1909-1910 clearly showed that the latter had on two occasions 
refused to receive a deputation from the Committee to place the charges 
before them, on the ground that they did not believe them, and that they 
had ‘‘ the utmost confidence ’’ in Senor J, C. Arana, who asserted that they 
were gross misrepresentations !_ The ignorance pleaded by the directors, 
therefore, was, as Canon Henson pointed out in his striking sermon in 
Westminster Abbey on the 4th August, “culpable ignorance.” The 
Secretary’s letter also emphasised the fact that the Company did not send out 
their Commission to the Putumayo until pressure had been put upon them by 
the Government, and by the publicity which the matter had received in the 
Press. In April, 1910, the Secretary of the Company had written that to 
send out a commission of enquiry would be a reflection upon a friendly 
power, and that they must decline to move in the direction suggested. In 
their published letter to Canon Henson, of August 22, the solicitors for the 
English directors (who were also the solicitors for the Company) en- 
deavoured to make out that the suggestion of Sir Edward Grey and that of 
the Society were ‘two different matters,” and that “to have acted upon 
the Society’s suggestion would have entirely defeated the policy which the 
directors in concert with the British Government were endeavouring to 
carry into effect.” This is a singularly unfortunate defence, as the Society’s 
suggestion was simply to carry into effect the proposal which had been 
made at the Company’s own Annual Meeting and Sir Edward Grey’s 
suggestion. 

We may add that Messrs. Ashurst, Morris and Crisp took the opportu- 
nity of publishing their lengthy ‘‘reply” to Canon Henson on the eve of his 


_ departure for America, giving him scarcely time to receive, much less to 


answer it. We may be allowed to quote with satisfaction Canon Henson’s 
reference to our Society in his sermon in the Abbey as ‘‘ that excellent and 
indispensable Society’ whose “ unremitting efforts have played no incon- 
siderable part in the great and difficult process of bringing home to the 
public conscience the grossness of the cruelty which has stained the rapid 
and profitable development of the rubber industry.” 
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Sir Epwarp Grey’s SPEECH. 


Sir Epwarp Grey, speaking in the House of Commons on August 1, in 
the Debate on the Appropriation Bill, devoted a considerable portion of his 
speech to the Putumayo Blue Book. As his remarks were of an important 
character, showing the line of policy which our Government is following on 
this matter, we give almost the whole of it :— 


THE PutTuMAyo ATROCITIES. 


‘With regard to Putumayo, the Blue Book laid before the House pro- 
vides, I think, the most horrible reading that has ever come before me. 
(Cheers.) In the Foreign Office one is constantly receiving reports of a painful 
character from various parts of the world which are not the less unpleasant 
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*SiR RoGER CASEMENT AT HOME ON Torry ISLAND, OFF THE DONEGAL 
Coast OF IRELAND. 
[Photo. by Sir R. Casement. 


and painful because they are very often matters in which we can do little or 
perhaps nothing, and in which we have no responsibility. Of all the things I 


have ever read as having occurred in modern times, in office or out of office, — 


the accounts of the brutalities in Putumayo are the most horrible. Therefore 
I do not in the least deprecate what my hon. friend said in regard to the 
nature of the report. I do rather deprecate his pressing too much the point 
of British honour and responsibility. 


‘*‘ However, I regard these questions of responsibility of the past as 
smaller issues than the question how this can be preveuted in the future. As 
far as responsibility for the past is concerned, the British Government, at 
any rate, have an honourable responsibility in the fact that they have brought 
this state of things to light, and that but for their action they would not have 
been brought to light. We have not, of course, a right to send roving 
commissions of inquiry to different parts of the world where we have no 
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jurisdiction and no treaty rights. In this case it was not until it was repre- 
sented to us that there were probably, if not certainly, some British subjects 
who might be sufferers in Putumayo that I felt we were on ground which 
entitled us to say to the Government of the country that we were sending a 
British Consul to look after the condition of certain British subjects there. 
Having done that, when we got the full report of the true state of things we 
felt it was something which ought not to be withheld from the knowledge of 
the world at large. The world ought to know in these days when things of 
that kind are going on. (Cheers.) 
* Co-OPERATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

‘* Of course, we do not want to be content simply with publishing it, and, 
as anybody can see who reads the Blue Book, we have not been content 
with bringing the facts to the notice of the Peruvian Government. We 
have done all we can by diplomatic means to urge that it was in the 
interest of, and essential to, the good name of Peru that the Peruvian 
Government, who alone have the right to act, should take steps to punish 
the criminals and prevent these things from occurring in future. Then we 
felt there was another force, perhaps a more potent one; besides our own 
public opinion there is the United States’ public opinion. Anybody who 
reads the Blue Book will see that from a very early stage we have brought 
things to the knowledge of the Government of the United States, and have 
kept closely in touch with them ever since. Anything we can do to help 
or to encourage any steps which are being taken on the other side by any 
Power to secure that the conditions of affairs in Putumayo will never again 
be what it has been we shall be delighted to do. (Cheers.) It is very 
difficult to be sure what is going on there at the present moment. I have no 
doubt in my own mind that the mere presence of Sir Roger Casement 
there, while he was there, suspended those atrocities for the time being. 
The anxiety is as to what will happen when there is nobody like Sir 
Roger Casement representing us or the United States Government and 
perhaps very little direct authority being exercised by the Government of 
Peru. That is why the other day, when I was pressed from the other side 
of the House as to what was the actual state of affairs in Putumayo at the 
present moment, I was very guarded in my answer. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment said, and I believe in all good faith, that they believe that these things 
are matters of the past; but the district is very remote and the Peruvian 
administration has been very slight and intermittent. [I cannot but feel that 
unless and until the criminals whose names are known, and who were guilty 
of these horrors in the past, have been adequately punished, we cannot quite 
be sure that there will not be other people in that remote district who may 
think that they can perpetrate some of these atrocities with impunity. 
(Cheers.) As long as the criminals, whose names are known, remain 
unpunished, I do not think it would be right—I would not undertake the 
responsibility except on direct information which I had myself—to give 
any assurances or to express any opinion with regard to what the 
actual state of things in Putumayo may be at the present moment. 
We want Sir Roger Casement’s visit not to be an _ isolated visit. 
We have kept in touch with the United States Government because we 
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believe that the public opinion of the United States must be just as 
shocked by these things and must be just as sensitive about them 
as we are ourselves—perhaps more sensitive, because they are nearer. 
I am very glad to say that the United States have appointed a Consul 
of their own at the nearest post to Putumayo, and we have also a 
Consul there. I have heard that the two Consuls, I presume acting on 
the advice of the United States Government, have arranged to take 
advantage of a means of communication which is not always available, 
but which is apparently available now, to start on the 5th of this month 
to go into Putumayo. How long they will stay there of course they will 
have to judge when they arrive; but, at any rate, they will be in a position 
to send direct information of what is actually the state of things there. 
Besides that, I intend to do all I can to keep closely in touch with the United 
States Government. I have asked them to let us have any information which 
they get from their own sources as to what the state of things is, to keep us 
informed of any steps which they think can be taken, and to give us their own 
view of the situation and what can be done. We in turn will not neglect to bring 
under the consideration and attention of the United States Government 
any steps which seem possible for us to take, or seem possible for them 
or for anybody to take. That is all I can say at the present moment. 
I wish it was more definite than it is; but, after all, the mere fact of our 
Consul going there shows that those things will not go on at Putumayo 
again without becoming known. I cannot but believe that public opinion, 
whether it be in the United States or on this side of the Atlantic, will not 
tolerate anything of this kind being repeated. The great difficulty in the 
present case is no doubt as to quick measures, owing to the great inaccessi- 
bility of the region itself. But the mere fact that there are now two 
Consuls who will from time to time visit that district, and who are visiting 
it at the present moment, is something which is a guarantee that a beginning 
is being made with a systematic visitation of this district, which will, if 
not immediately, at any rate eventually, and in no very long time, secure 
that the state of things at Putumayo shall never return to what it has been. 
I admit that there is another measure to which my attention has been drawn, 
and that is the possibility of stopping the exports of rubber. That can only 
be done by Brazil itself, and I think it is very desirable that if any such step 
is taken it should be taken when the United States Government is convinced 
that some coercive measure of that kind is necessary, and is prepared to give 
its full support to any action that is taken in that direction. I am always 
afraid in matters of this kind to speak with greater optimism than the 
situation may justify. I feel as strongly as anybody in the House horror at 
the state of things which has been disclosed, and anxiety as to what the 
present state of things is. As soon as I get further information I shall be 
very glad to put it at the disposal of fhe House. We shall neglect nothing 
we can do, either by supporting suggestions from any other Power, or 
making suggestions to any other Power or Powers which are likely to be 
effective, with a view to ensuring what I am certain public opinion both on 
this side of the Atlantic and the other side desires, the certainty that this 
state of things shall come to an end. (Cheers.) 
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MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 

An important public meeting was held at Manchester on the 2nd 
August, convened by the Lord Mayor in response to a requisition, to urge 
the Government to take steps to prevent the recurrence of such barbarities 
as had occurred on the Putumayo, in which the Dean of Manchester (Dr. 





Rt. Rev. BisHop WeEtipox, D.D., DEAN oF MANCHESTER 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER AUXILIARY OF THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

[Photo. by R. J. W. Haines. 


Welldon), Sir Alfred Hopkinson, Mr. C. P. Scott, and other prominent 
citizens took part. The Manchester Auxiliary of our Society is to be con- 
gratulated on having organised so influential and successful a meeting. We 
are glad to be able to publish a portrait of Bishop Welldon, the President 
of the Auxiliary. 
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Hbuses in Other Parts of Peru. 


“THE crimes of the Putumayo,” wrote Sir Roger Casement in the Blue 
Book (page 158), ‘‘horrible as they are, have their counterpart, I am 
assured, in other remote regions of the same lawless forest—although possibly 
not to the same terrifying extent.” 


It must, therefore, not be thought that abuses, and even cruelties, in the 
exploitation of native labourers are confined to the remote Putumayo 
territory. Lieut.-Colonel Fawcett, writing to the Times of 20th July last, 
said that while ; 
“the atrocious barbarities of the Putumayo are probably confined to 
that river, tribes of docile forest Indians are held in slavery in the Madre de 
Dios region, and the general treatment of Indian pickers is thoroughly bad.” 


Labour conditions’ throughout Peru, and indeed in many other parts of 
South America, where a system of debt slavery is general, are of a most 
unsatisfactory kind, as may be seen from the Lima newspapers and the 
reports of the Asociacion Pro-Indigena, which does invaluable work in 
bringing these dark deeds to light. For example, on July 24th last the 
Comercio of Lima commenced a leading article with the following words :— 
‘Although we now account for ninety years of autocratic life, we have 
not yet wholly shaken off certain abuses and corrupt practices which were 
the current coin, that is to say, during the arbitrary administration of the 
Colonial period. The encomiendas of Indians, the mita, and other irritating 
acts of injustice of that epoch threaten from time to time to break out again 
in our serranias under distinct forms, having always as their basis the abuses, 
the immorality and the lack of humane sentiments which characterised the 
odious exploitation by which thé authorities of those times victimised the 
aboriginal element of Peru.” 


It should be noted that this remark, and until now the larger number 
of the cases dealt with by the Pro-Indigena Association of Lima, relates 
not to the savage Indians but to the nominally civilised Roman Catholic 
Indians descended from the Inca Empire. Of these indignities Senor 
Pedro S. Zulen, the Secretary, writes that his Association receives or 
obtains information of almost all the cruelties daily practised on the 
Indians in the different sections of the national territory. 


Of a somewhat different order -are the-atrocities brought to the notice 
of the Asociacion by Senor Francisco Mostajo, their delegate in Arequipa. 
In a letter of June 17th, 1912, he dealt with what he rightly called 
alarming iniquities practised in the Montanas of the Yavero, belonging to the 
district of Lares, of the Province of Calca (not far from Cuzco). The 
details of these atrocities are vouched for by Father Eliserio Martinez, who 
in a letter from Cuzco of May last says :— 

. “A thousand acts of ill-treatment are being committed against the 
savages ; some are killed, others are sold and carried off to be exploited as 
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simple slaves. The authorities have received information of all this, and 
I hope that they will take suitable measures.” 


Senor Mostajo commented as follows :— 

“We are confronted by an attack on humanity as nameless as that of 
the Putumayo, which has echoed round the world in a manner so shameful to 
Peru. In view of the gravity of the matter and the fact that the labourers 
who are victims of this ill-treatment are natives, and that the Press of Cuzco 
appears to be satisfied by the explanations already alluded to, and 
that the newspapers of Lima have overlooked the serious charges made, I 
have deemed it my duty to call the attention of our humane Society to the 
unspeakable deeds being committed in the montanas region of Cuzco.” 


The following day, July 2nd, the Comercio, in a strong leading article, 
headed ‘‘ The Crimes in the Montanas of Cuzco,’’ asked :— 


‘* How long shall we permit the economic rapacity of soulless traffickers 
to pile up riches by scattering death and grief amongst the very men who 
secure them? How long will part of the money accumulated in our 
montanas be the transformation of the blood of the savages of the unexplored 
regions of Peru? This situation cannot be prolonged indefinitely.”’ 





2. 
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Worthern Wigeria. 


MurRDER OF A BriTISH PROSPECTOR AND ITS SEQUEL. 


AccorDING to a report in the Press in July an attack was recently made 
by cannibals on a British mining expedition in Northern Nigeria, and 
Mr. D. A. Campbell, the Scottish prospector in charge, was murdered. In 
consequence, the Northern Nigerian Government ordered punitive measures, 
and ‘‘all the villages implicated were destroyed.” The report continued 
that there were no British casualties beyond a few arrow wounds, but ‘‘a 
large number of natives were killed.” 


It was stated that for two weeks the natives had been friendly, but 
their superstitious fears were aroused by some flags and beacons which 
were put up by the mining party to mark the limits of the ground. 


‘Suddenly one morning two old Pagan chiefs arrived on the scene 
throwing earth over their heads, a proceeding which, it was thought, was 
intended to indicate that the visitors should go, as the people were getting 
out of hand. Definite news on the point is wanting, but it is probable that 
this action was wrongly explained by the interpreter as merely being a native 
form of salute. In any case, the chiefs retired, and in a few minutes the 
expedition was attacked. By good luck Mr. Poole, who was wounded, 
reached his horse, but Mr. Campbell missed his, and was shot down by 
innumerable arrows. A few days after his body was recovered and buried.” 


A question was put in the House of Commons as to this occurrence, 
which is reported on another page. A letter was also addressed by the 
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Society to Mr. Harcourt, asking that inquities should be made, in reply to 
which the Protectorate Government has been asked to furnish further 
information on the subject. 





2 
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Australian Wative Races Association. 


In accepting the invitation of our Committee to become a Corresponding 
Member of the Society, Archdeacon Lefroy, the Hon. General Secretary, 
wrote from Sydney in June last :— 

‘You will be glad to hear that our Australian Association has already 
made its influence felt in several directions, notably with our Federal and 
State Governments in their treatment of the remnant of our aborigines, 
estimated at about 70,000 or 80,000, who are for the most part in a 
deplorable condition. Our latest success has been in inducing the present 
Government of Western Australia to acknowledge the truthfulness and 
accuracy of Dr. Roth’s report of 1905, and to act upon its recommenda- 
tions. This report has been hitherto virtually suppressed. 


“It is a great thing that we can follow on the track which your 
Society has blazed for us, and we can appeal to what you have done, and 
are doing, in justification of our existence and our attempts.” 





2. 
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Parliamentary. 


Housr or Commons, June 26th. 
New HEsrIDEs. 


Mr. Catucart Wason asked the Colonial Secretary: (1) If he could 
state whether there is any improvement in the position in the New 
Hebrides in regard to the kidnapping and illegal recruitment of natives for 
the plantations and the sale of liquor to them, and whether these offences 
are dealt with by the Joint Court. (2) If he had received a report on the 
state of affairs in the New Hebrides from the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, and if so, if he could lay the same before the House. 
(3) If he could state if another British Resident had been recently 
appointed and the name of the gentleman. 


Mr. Harcourt: Infringements of the New Hebrides Convention in 
regard to kidnapping, illegal recruitment of natives, and the sale of liquor 
are dealt with by the Joint Court. There has not yet been time to judge 
how far improvement in these respects has taken place as the result of 
joint proposals made by the English and French High Commissioners at 
the end of last year, since only some of the proposals have been brought 
into operation, and that only quite recently. Other proposals are still 
being discussed with the French Government. The changes which are 
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actually in operation are in the first place the imposition of import duties 
on liquor and arms, which will, it. is hoped, materially restrict the sale 
of these commodities ; and in the second place the appointment of two 
Government Agents (two others will, it is hoped, shortly be appointed), 
who will be stationed on different islands, and whose duties will especially 
include the supervision of recruiting operations and the reporting of any 
infringements of the Convention. The High Commissioner’s report on 
his visit to the New Hebrides last November was of a confidential character, 
and cannot be published. There has been no new appointment to the 
post of British Resident ; but that officer, Mr. Merton King, is proceeding 
on leave of absence, and Mr. Mahaffy, the Assistant to the High 
Commissioner, will act in the post during his absence. 





July 29th. 
Mr. Catucart Wason asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he could obtain a Return of the number of cases tried in the New 
Hebrides before the Joint Court during the last two years, showing also how 
many convictions have been obtained and punishments actually inflicted 
upon offenders, or fines levied and paid. 


Mr. Harcourt: I will obtain a complete return from the Joint Court. 


Mr. Catucart Wason asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if his attention had been directed to complaints that have reached Australia 
of the supply of intoxicants to natives, the irregular recruitment of women, 
kidnapping and illegal detention of natives in the New Hebrides, to the 
further statement that any decision of the Joint Court against the French is 
quite useless, and that kidnapping or murder of natives by white men is 
not triable before a Joint Court; and whether, under all the circumstances, 
he will consider the possibility of arranging for an Anglo-French 
Commission to inquire how the interests of the natives and the credit of 
France and Great Britain might be best upheld. 


Major ANSTRUTHER-GRay asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention had been called to fresh complaints from the New 
Hebrides as to the supply of intoxicants to natives, kidnapping, and illegal 
detention, and what steps he intends to take to put a stop to these practices. 


Mr. Harcourt: It will be convenient if I answer this and the 
following question together. My attention has been drawn to press reports 
of the character indicated. It is true criminal offences by Europeans 
against natives as distinct from offences against the provisions of the 
Convention are not justiciable by the Joint Court, but the offenders are 
amendable to the criminal jurisdiction of the National Courts. In view of 
the recent changes in the existing system and the proposals for its further 
amendment, to which I referred in my reply to a question by my honour- 
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able friend on June 26th, I do not think it is yet necessary to consider the 
setting up of an Anglo-French Commission to investigate the situation. 





25th July. 
NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

In reply to Mr. Epmunp Harvey, who asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he would say how many natives were killed in the 
recent expedition in Northern Nigeria arising out of the murder of Mr. 
Campbell, and if he could give any further particulars with regard to this 
expedition, Mr. Harcourt said: There was no expedition. A small force 
—half a company—was sent to the spot, but I have no information as to 
whether any, or if so, how many, natives were killed. A fine was imposed 
on eight villages, and I may add that a reward has been given to one 
village, the inhabitants of which defended Mr. Campbell’s camp, some of 
them being killed by the tribesmen who attacked it. 


In answer to a supplementary question, Mr. Harcourt promised to 
make inquiries as to the loss of life amongst the natives. 





July 31st. 
THE Putumayo ATROCITIES. 

Mr. J. Kine asked the President of the Board of Trade whether he 
had been made aware that Mr. Arana, a Peruvian subject, sold his rubber 
business on the Putumayo to a British company, and that this business was 
carried on by criminal methods, including the treatment of natives by 
methods of slavery ; and whether he would insist on adequate enquiries and 
guarantees in the case of the registration of British companies promoted to 

obtain and work foreign businesses and concessions, so as to prevent the 
recurrence of such events, which seriously compromise the commercial 
integrity of this country. 


Mr. Buxton: The Board of Trade can only act in accordance with 
the powers conferred upon them. by the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, and that Act does not enable them to conduct enquiries or require 
guarantees on the registration of a company promoted to obtain and work 
foreign businesses and concessions. 


Mr. Kine: In view of the recent disclosures, will the right hon. 
gentleman consider the advisability of applying for such powers as will 
enable him to make enquiries ? | 


Mr. Buxton: I will certainly consider the matter, but how far I may 
be able to go is another question. 


August 6th. 
Lord Rosert Ceci asked the Prime Minister whether, in view of the 
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accusations which have been made against the Peruvian Amazon Company, 
particularly in foreign countries, the Government would consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire whether any responsibility 
rested upon the British directors of the company for the atrocities on the 
Putumayo; and whether any changes in the law were desirable to prevent 
the machinery of the English company law being used for such nefarious 
practices, 

Mr. AsguitH: The Government have considered this suggestion and, 
in view of the exceptional circumstances of the case, they approve of the 
appointment of a Select Committee, with some such reference as the noble 
lord suggests. 

Lord R. Cecit: I presume the Committee will be appointed after the 
House re-assembles. 


Mr. AsguitH: Yes, immediately after we resume. 





> 
<= 


The Wative in Parliament. 
By Our Parliamentary Correspondent. 


Durinc the closing weeks of Parliament native questions were kept well 
to the fore, the outstanding feature being that some of the best speeches 
were made from the Opposition benches. Mr. Lyttleton’s warning with 
regard to the Squatters’ Bill in South Africa was most timely. Mr. S.J.G. 
Hoare, who always commands a “ good house,” spoke admirably upon the 
question of Portuguese slavery. Mr. Joseph King, that watch-dog of native 
interests, seized the opportunity of raising the Putumayo question on the 
second reading -of the “Appropriation Bill.’’ The terrible story of the 
atrocious ill-treatment of the rubber-working Indians of the Putumayo, as 
Mr. King pointed out, had “called forth protests throughout the civilised 
world,” but, as he said, the question of immediate importance is, ‘‘ What 
can be done.” Sir Edward Grey, who always measures his words with 
great care, used very strong terms in speaking of the brutalities. His 
striking speech is reported on another page. 


The difficulties attaching to this subject are no doubt very great, 
not the least being that the Monroe doctrine practically demands that 
every step taken shall be with the approval of the United States 
Government, and Sir Edward Grey’s strong appeal to that Government 
will, it is hoped, obtain a hearty response. 


Lord Robert Cecil, acting with Mr. T. E. Harvey and other members 
of the Society’s Parliamentary Committee, were warmly congratulated on 
the success of their efforts to obtain an inquiry into the responsibility of 
the directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company for the conditions on 
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the Putumayo. I hear there is some probability that the scope of the 
inquiry will be extended, and that the revelations to be made will show 
the necessity of bringing about reforms in British Company law. 
The names of the Select Committee will not be published until the early 
part of October, but when Parliament reassembles no time will be lost in 
the appointment of this Committee. 


One satisfactory feature is the activity of the missionary bodies, and 
the determination of both Catholics and Protestants to send succour to the 
Indians. I saw two or three of the Protestant volunteers in the lobby 
before the House rose, and they appeared to be thoroughly qualified for 
their difficult mission ; all of them had already a good missionary record 
behind them in Peru. The offer of Dr. Glenny to head a medical mission 
to the suffering Indians should call for hearty support from the philanthropic 
public. Itis to be hoped that both Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
will not fail to supply us with detailed reports as to present conditions ; 
any trifling with public opinion in this respect will be greatly resented. 


The interesting manner by which the Society was able to secure the 
enquiry by Sir. Roger Casement, though of a confidential nature, is now 
fairly well known, and I find a warm general approval of the vigilance with 
which the Society’s work is being conducted. 


Portuguese slavery and the conditions on the Putumayo rather over- 
shadowed other native questions, There are reports of serious unrest in 
West Africa, which, if they develop at all, are bound to call for vigilance 
on both sides of the House. 


—_ +o 


West Hfrican Zand and Mative Unrest. 


It would be folly to close our eyes to the unrest which is now prevalent 
amongst the native communities in our West African Colonies with regard 
to the land question. The Committee of the Society, no less than the local 
Committees on the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Southern Nigeria, have 
all been devoting much consideration to this question, which is still giving 
cause for much anxiety. 


For some years now students of West Africa have been watching 
with deep concern the frequent alienation of land from native tribes to 
European concessionaires. These alienations have often been secured in a 
manner highly reprehensible, aided not infrequently by the treacherous 
conduct of individual natives. It is agreed on all hands that every effort 
should be made to protect the natives from unscrupulous natives no less 
than unscrupulous Europeans, but how to do so without violating the rights 
of those most concerned is the problem which Mr. Harcourt has placed in 
the hands of a West African Lands Commission. 
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Tue Society’s AcTION. 


The Committee of the Society, realising that everything depended 
upon the evidence given before the Commission, at once urged that the 
Commission should visit the Colonies concerned in order to obtain native 
evidence, or, failing this, that representative natives should be brought over 
to give evidence. 


On July 22nd, 1912, a communication was received from the Colonial 
Office, informing the Society that— 


‘*Mr. Harcourt and the Committee (on the Land question) fully realise 
the importance of obtaining evidence from native witnesses, and have, in 
fact, already examined four witnesses, who are natives of the Gold Coast. 
It is proposed to obtain such evidence locally, and the necessary arrange- 
ments will be made in due course.” 


This reply removed for the time the anxiety which the Committee 
had felt upon the subject; but in answer toa further communication on 
August roth, the Society was informed that— 


‘instructions have been sent to the Gold Coast and Southern Nigeria to 
obtain through the District Commissioners the evidence of all classes of 
natives in all districts on the subject of the system of land tenure in those 
countries.” 


As this proposal appeared to be quite inadequate for so complicated a 
subject as West African land tenure, and in view of the fact that if 
persisted in, it will not only fail to remove but greatly increase local 
unrest, another letter was addressed to Mr. Harcourt on August 28th, 
urging that a Commission should proceed to West Africa to take local 
evidence from the various sections of the community. The Secretary 
wrote as follows :— 


‘*My Committee has reason to fear that in view of the serious uneasiness 
which is entertained by the natives as to the intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to West African land tenure, this procedure may not 
improbably increase that uneasiness, a development which we are sure would be 
deeply regretted by His Majesty’s Government. How much misconception 
and uneasiness prevail already, may be gathered from the fact that the 
British Commissioner at Abeokuta has felt it imperative to make a public 
statement to the Egba people in the presence of the Alake of Abeokuta. My 
Committee trusts it may not be too late for His Majesty’s Government to hold 
some sort of public enquiry in each colony at which a limited number of 
prominent and representative chiefs and head-men might give evidence. My 
Committee fully realises that it may be impossible for the whole body of the 
present Commission to visit the West African colonies, but some of its 
members might do so, and, if necessary, we are convinced there are many 
other public spirited men who would be willing to join such a body in order 
that misconception might be removed and the deliberations of the Commission 
placed upon a basis which would ensure general acceptance. My Committee 
begs to point out that one of the chief reasons why the Liquor Traffic 
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Commission commanded so large a measure of public confidence was that its 
members personally visited the colonies.” 


We are not without hope that this appeal will obtain the sympathetic 
consideration of Mr. Harcourt. The interests of peaceful administration, 
no less than justice, demand that before legislation is proceeded with repre- 
sentative evidence shall be openly tendered to the body of men whose duty 
it is to advise the Government as to what, if any, further measures should 
be taken to safeguard native interests. 


—___—fo—___— 


The Wew hebrides Abuses. 


THE recent reports which we have received indicate no improvement in 
the deplorable condition of things in these islands, which was referred to in 
The Times of July 25th in a telegram from its Sydney Correspondent, as 
follows :— 
SypneEy, July 24th. 
Authoritative complaints have been received by to-day’s mail from the 
New Hebrides that the supply of intoxicants to natives, the irregular 
recruitment of women, kidnapping, and illegal detention of natives are as 
frequent as ever. The Joint Court’s decision against'the French is useless, 
because it is not enforced by the French Administration, and fines which 
have been inflicted remain unpaid and unexacted. It appears that the 
kidnapping and murder of a native by a white man is not triable in the 
Joint Court, hence several notorious offenders are still untried. 


We learn on undoubted authority that M. Colonna, a French official, 
who two years ago, in a speech at the reception of a new French 
Commissioner at Vila, publicly announced that they must declare “a 
holy war” against the British missionaries, has actually returned to the 
New Hebrides as Judge of the Joint Court. The Committee of the 
Board of Missions at Melbourne has forwarded a protest through the 
Federal Government to the Imperial Government against such an appoint- 
ment. A trustworthy correspondent at Vila has sent us particulars of the 
illegal detention, by a trading firm, of native labourers, who it was admitted 
were entitled to repatriation a year ago, but had been unable to secure it 
in spite of repeated representations to their employers. A summons was 
taken out, and the case set down for hearing by the Court, but it was 
adjourned ‘‘ sine die’’ on the application of the Public Prosecutor. It was after- 
wards discovered that the labourers had been made to re contract before 
witnesses! Such is the travesty of justice obtaining under the dual 
control in the New Hebrides, and our correspondent writes that it is a 
typical case. From it he draws some startling general conclusions :— 

‘1, That it is possible for nine boys to be kept by their employers for 

a period of sixteen months after the time of the expiry of their engagement 
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without the slightest control or check by the French Administration; and 
this, not up north where communication is difficult, but on the north of 
Sandwich, within six miles of the Central Administration. That such a 
thing should be possible is a fact which reflects little credit on the Adminis- 
tration. 

“2. That when the fact is pointed out to the Administration, so far 
from the boys being immediately withdrawn and, as directed in Article LI. 
(3) of the Convention, immediately returned home by the Resident Com- 
missioner responsible at the cost of the employers, a labour inspector (who 
I may remark is ignorant both of English and pidjin English, the latter being 
the sole medium of communication with white men that these unfortunate 
natives possess) is despatched to Mélé, and re-engages the boys! I would 
point out that had these boys really wished to re-engage they would not have 
(as in fact they did) sent one of their number into Vila to employ and pay for 
the services of a lawyer, and that consequently the bond fide nature of the 
alleged re-engagement at Mélé is open to the gravest suspicion.” 


From our Parliamentary column it will be seen that a return of 
‘Convictions obtained by the Joint Court in cases of breaches of the 
Convention and regulations, the amount of fines inflicted, and how far 
such fines have been collected, has been asked for, and promised by 
Mr. Harcourt. 


As regards the illegal sale of liquor, we learn that the Joint Court in a 
recent case imposed a fine of £10. This is so far satisfactory, but unfor- 
tunately the offender is said to be quite unable to pay, and there is no 
alternative penalty of imprisonment (for there is no prison), so that the 
sentence appears to be nugatory. 


One very real difficulty of the Dual Control is that of language. 
Strange as it may appear, very few of the officials on either side have had a 
thorough knowledge of both languages, while of all the French officials 
during the last four and a-half years only one, we are informed, has been 
able to speak English correctly; some have had “an elementary working 
knowledge,” and the rest (about twenty) have not known a word of it ! 


The Joint Court is as bad, for its President and the French judge 
know no English, and the Public Prosecutor has only a slight knowledge 
of it. It is perfectly obvious that the difficulties of good government are 
infinitely increased when the delicate character of the investigations into 
native affairs is considered by the fact that the officials who are supposed 
to work together for a common end are, for the most part, incapable of 
communicating with one another in a common language. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Another provision of the Anglo-French Convention which has been 
systematically disregarded is that by which the employment otf children 
under a certain minimum height, which is to be fixed by the Commissioners, 
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is forbidden. Even after four and a half years this standard has never 
been fixed, with the result that small children, apparently only eight or ten 
years old, are not infrequently employed in the hard work of plantation 
clearing. 


It is true that the height of children does not seem a very satisfactory 
standard of their strength, but our correspondent ‘says that “any standard 
almost, however liberal to the interests of employers, would be better than 
none, for it would at all events prevent the occurrence of the more extreme 
cases of abuse, and would, at least, save the bodily health of some of 
the younger boys.”’ Another article in the Convention which has never 
been carried out is that by which the resident Commissioners are to fix the 
amount of rice to be supplied to the labourers (Article XLIV., 2). 


The natives by the Convention are regarded as minors, who cannot 
engage with a white employer, save under a regular engagement which 
must not exceed three years (Article XXXIV.) ; re-engagements must be 
for one year only, and then only under stringent conditions (Article XL.). 


INSPECTION. 


There are nominally three inspectors of native labourers—one chief and 
two others. But most of the time of these officials is taken up by the duties 
of other posts which they hold, and for the last four years inspection has 
been confined to sending one inspector round the group in a trading steamer 
once a quarter. These steamers only stop for an hour or two at each 
station, and the inspector has rarely even a chance ever of landing, much 
less of ‘‘ inspecting,” or of investigating conditions and hearing complaints. 
Many of the “ boys” are ignorant that there is any system of Government 
inspection. On the French side no attempt is made even to keep up 
appearances. 


The number of labourers indentured to French subjects is much 
greater than that to British. In 1g10 the number was 1,173. The British 
population numbers in round figures 300—say, 100 different establishments 
all of which are in need of labourers. The French population has increased 
from 600 to between 700 and 800, representing, say, 200 or 250 different 
establishments. 





2. 
> 


Slave holding in Morocco. 


FuRTHER letters have been received from Mr. Donald Mackenzie in regard 
to the holding of slaves by British protected persons, as to which he had 
been in communication with Sir Reginald Lister, the British Minister in 
Tangier. Mr. Mackenzie had named two well-known Moors, British 
protégés, who he believed were slave holders, but Sir R. Lister wrote in 
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reply that in both‘of ‘these «cases the charge was devoid of foundation, as 
the ex-slaves had been manumitted in tue form, ‘but -had<remained in:their 
former master’s service. 

‘* Ex-slaves in the households of such persons,” his Excellency wrote, 
are not likely to wish to leave their service. They fully realise their 
advantages. They are fed, lodged and clothed, and they profit in both cases 
from the advantages of the British protection of their employers, and in the 
latter case of sanctuary.”’ 


“‘ Their manumission papers had,” he said, ‘‘ been deposited at the British 
Legation and at the Vice-Consulate at Marrakesh respectively.” To this Mr. 
Mackenzie replied that “the usual form of freeing slaves is to give each 
one the manumission papers with an official intimation that they are free to 
go where they like without any fear of re-capture by their former masters, 
or of being sold into slavery again, and that they have full control of their 
earnings. This form does not appear to have been carried out in the case 
of the slaves referred to. I think that I am therefore right to assume that 
they are still held in bondage.” A private interview was obtained at the 
Foreign Office for Mr. Henry Gurney and the Secretary on the point raised 
by Mr. Mackenzie of the manumission papers being given into the hands 
of the slaves themselves, as a consequence of which a letter was addressed 
to Sir Edward Grey, inquiring as to the usual practice in this matter, and 
asking that copies might be handed to the slaves personally to keep on 
receiving their freedom, and that it should be clearly explained to them 
that they are free to go where they will. 


A later letter from the British Legation at Tangier states that the 
person charged “has given the fullest assurances that he now holds no 
slaves, that those he formerly held were manumitted by him several years 
since, and that a separate paper of manumission was handed to each of 
them individually.” 


———qw7—-— - 


Queensland Hborigines. 


Tue official report of the chief Protector of aboriginals for 1910 gave an 
interesting account of the condition of the natives in this great territory. 
The writer of the report described a tour which he took up the coast of 
Queensland to the Torres Strait in the far north, and the native settlements 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria. The common view taken of the Australian 
aborigines is that they are certain to die out within a short time, but 
the writer of this report does not share that view ; it has mot, he says, been 
the invariable rule that the barbarous race should die out in the presence 
of the civilized. He contrasts the treatment of coloured peoples by the 
British with that followed by the French, Dutch, Germans, or Spaniards: 
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the former follow, as far as possible, the principle of self government, and 
appoint not a ruler, but a protector of the interests of the natives. The 
writer of the report makes an earnest appeal for organized effort to save 
the simple native peoples from extinction. The Queensland aboriginal, 
he declares, while fearless, is neither bloodthirsty nor ferocious, and though 
he has many vices and few virtues, he is not ‘‘ more vicious in his 
propensities or more virulent in his passions than are the large number 
of the lower classes of what are called civilized whites.” 


The constructive proposal of the report is that settlements should be 
established, properly controlled, in which natives would be taught to lead 
useful lives, and the writer is of opinion that such institutions should, in 
a great measure, become self-supporting. He writes :— 


‘In my previous reports I have again and again pointed out the 
necessity—in fact, the duty—of making some effective provision for our native 
race. It is heart-breaking, deplorable, and un-Christianlike to see these simple 
people made the victims of European greed and vice. In many places 
visited by me diseases of a most loathsome description had been dis- 
seminated amongst them, principally, no doubt, by the coloured alien 
population. 





“With a view of sincerely doing our duties to the aborigines, and 
improving their condition and life generally, my suggestion has been for 
years, and still is, to form settlements or communities, under Government 
control, in many parts of the State. . . . These settlements would each 
have to be carried on under a suitable officer, and perhapsan assistant. The 
officer appointed to such a position would of necessity have to be an 
experienced energetic man, one who has the gift of winning the confidence 
of the natives, and who could instruct them in simple agriculture, and teach 
them the use of tools. These communities, if wisely selected and properly 
officered, would in a reasonable time become self-contained, the present 
incubus of the aboriginals on the community would gradually disappear, 
and the lives of the natives themselves would be healthy, happy, and 
independent.” 


The reports from various missions to aborigines in different parts give, 
on the whole, a favourable account of the work done. At many of the 
places natives are reported to be working well and effectively, and not a few 
have money in the bank. The training given at the missions is, generally 
speaking, good. In some districts the evil effects of liquor, opium and 
morphia are noted, but nearly all the Protectors report a much more satis- 
factory condition than of old, the natives being prohibited from employment 
at hotels. 


The first effect of civilisation on raw natives is too often distinctly bad, 
and the Protector declares that in common justice we are clearly bound by 
moral obligations to see that the aborigines do not suffer from our occupa- 
pation of the soil. This involves the making of certain laws and regulations 
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for their benefit which should be enforced by all humane means ; barbarous 
practices must be forbidden, and reserves must be set apart in which 
the comfort, subsistence and employment of the natives will be provided 
for. 


‘‘ When the aborigines are brought into contact with civilisation in the 
shape of a British colony, they are exposed to influences of which they have 
no experience, and the evil results of which they cannot guard against. The 
very food and drink of the white people are strange to them, and they are 
likely to injure themselves by the use of it. So much has this been felt to be 
the case that in this State the Government has forbidden the giving of 
intoxicating drink to natives.” 


The civilising process must be carried out carefully, and over- 
indulgence is to be avoided as much as over-harshness. 


“It is not wise to attempt to civilise these people too fast. Judgment has 
to be exercised and the treatment be adapted to their conditions. It would 
be unreasonable to suppose they are capable of taking upon themselves the 
duties of a state of society which Europeans have been trained for by ages 
of civilisation. 


‘“ At present the aborigines are being injured, not so much by cruelty as 
by ill-judged kindness. They are treated by many as almost being without 
reason; they are foolishly humoured and spoiled, and it is no wonder if they 
become like spoiled children and ruin their health and condition by self- 
indulgence. The restraints of native law, which were to a great degree 
beneficial, have been removed by the presence of Europeans, and the 
consequent inability of their chiefs and elders to enforce it; thus, lawless and 
unregulated, sometimes unwisely indulged, at others half-starved, sometimes 
clothed, at other times naked, the prey of his lusts and passions, what 
wonder if the aborigine goes rapidly to destruction and death.”’ 


We are informed that the protectors of aborigines carry out their 
duties in a capable and practical manner. There can be no doubt that 
this post is a highly responsible one, the whole question of the future of 
these untaught peoples depending largely on the wisdom and sympathy of 
those who are put in charge of their interests. 


The report is illustrated by a large number of photographs of the 
natives at various settlements and mission stations. 


In a private letter which has been shown to us, the writer, an official 
in Queensland, says :— 


‘‘ Certain it is the blacks of Queensland are much more intelligent than 
the majority of people think them to be, and, in my opinion, are superior in. 
intelligence to the lowest strata of white people. We have robbed them 
of their country, and precious little it is that the Government does for 
them. . . . Poor wretches, let the Government do a bit more for them. 
while they are here.” 
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In a recent debate in the Legislative Council of South Australia on an 
Aborigines Bill, a speaker emphasised the point that is mentioned in the 
above report, viz., the evils arising from the contact of degraded white 
men with aborigines. The appointed protector of aborigines should, he 
said, have a sympathetic knowledge of the blacks, and should travel 
through the country to investigate their wants and employments, and the 
way in which they are treated by settlers. Too little consideration had 
been given to interests of the native peoples, whose country the South 
Australians now occupied, and who had never given the white man any 
serious trouble. 


We learn from the report of the Board for Protection of Aborigines 
in New South Wales, that a new Act came into force in June, 1910, and 
that the Board has been reconstituted. The aborigines according to a 
census taken in 1910, number 6957, representing a decrease of 413 on the 
previous year, but the figures are only approximate. It is an offence to 
supply liquor to full-blooded or half-caste aborigines residing on reserves. 





a 


Public Meetings. 


It is anticipated that a large number of meetings will be held throughout 
the coming autumn and winter; the Society of Friends and the Free 
Church Council are issuing appeals for support in the Society’s propaganda 
work, and it is probable that a similar appeal will be issued by a prominent 
Anglican to the clergy of the Church of England. We reprint below the 
appeal of the National Free Church Council. 


It is hoped that our members will everywhere assist actively, and 
where possible act on their own initiative in organising public meetings ; 
but it is important that applications for speakers should be forwarded at an 
early date to the Organising Secretary at the Office. 

The following are the terms of the letter which has been addressed on 
behalf of the Free Church Council to the Secretaries of Federations and 
Councils throughout the country. 

Tue Memoriat HA tt, 
FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
237d September, 1912. 

Dear Sir AND FriEND,—There is grave reason to believe that in 

many parts of the world the native-races—-which may fairly be characterised 


as the child races of the human family—are being cruelly exploited by ruth- 
less and rapacious white traders for their selfish enrichment. 


We are familiar with the unspeakable wrongs which were meted out to 
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the natives of the Belgian Congo, deprived of their lands, driven into the 
forests, and exposed to incredible cruelty. Lately, the civilized world has 
been outraged by the reports of even grosser barbarities in the Putumayo 
region of Peru. And there is only too grave reason to fear that similar 
enormities are rife in certain other districts, of which, at the present hour, 
it would be impolitic to speak. It is imperative, too, that every effort 
should be made to liberate the thousands of slaves in Portuguese territory 
where Great Britain has solemn treaty responsibilities of a peculiar nature. 


Naturally these matters lie outside the scope of the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, but at their recent meeting the Organising 
Committee resolved to express their satisfaction with the efforts that are 
being made to check these abuses by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, the secretaries of which are Mr. Travers Buxton and 
the Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Harris. The noble services which have been and 
are being rendered by these devoted workers and their coadjutors deserve 
the highest commendation ; and our Federations and Councils are invited 
to render them such assistance and sympathy as may be possible where 
public meetings and other action are being promoted by the Society. 


Yours truly, 


F. B. Meyer, Hon. Secretary. 





ow 


The Committee. 


We are glad to be able to announce the following additions to the list of 
the Committee and Vice-Presidents of the Society. 


The ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has written to Sir-T. F. Buxton 
that he gladly consents to accept the invitation to become a Vice-President 
of the Society, and is grateful to him for asking him to join its ranks. 
We welcome his Grace’s accession to the number of our Vice-Presidents, 
which will undoubtedly be a great source of strength to the Society’s 
work, 


Mr. J. St. Loz Srracney, who has for some months past been 
acting as Chairman of the Angola-San Thomé Sub-Committee, and has 
rendered great services in this connection, has also consented to become a 
Vice-President. 

Four new members have been elected to the Committee within the last 
few months, viz.: Lord Henry CavenpIsH-BEeNnTINCcK, M.P., and Messrs. 
R. C. Hawkin (Secretary of the Eighty Club), A. McCatium Scott, M.P., 
and Lesuig Scott, K.C., M.P. 


Three of these gentlemen it will be noted are in the House of Commons, 
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where we hope for valued support from them in the public work of the 
Society. 


Three new names have been added to the list of our Corresponding 
Members: M. Rtnf& CLapargDE, the well-known Swiss publicist, and a 
zealous champion of the rights of African native races; M. Jean Pau 
pE Hooc, a Duteh gentleman resident in Teheran, Persia, who is deeply 
interested in the slavery question in that country ; and Archdeacon LeFroy, 
until recently General Secretary of the Australian Board of Missions, who 
has done valuable work in connection with the newly formed Australian 
Association for Protection of Native Races. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harris were sent out to West Africa last 
year by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
in conjunction with some of the principal daily newspapers 
with the object of studying social and labour conditions in 
West Central Africa, particularly in the Congo basin. 


DAWN IN DARKEST AFRICA is now given to 
the public as one of the results of these investigations, 
Mr. Harris has had a long and unique experience in West 
Africa and writes with vigour upon some of the leading 
social and labour problems in tropical Africa. The book 
contains material of deep interest to the administrator, the 
merchant, and the missionary societies—the three principal 
agencies of civilization in Africa. 
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